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PRELUDE: (A student, dressed in a white symbolic robe and bearing a 
torch, crosses the stage slowly from the left and takes 
up her position at right front, remaining there through- 
“Out the ensuing action. } 


NARRATOR: Miss Lydia W. Ball was the first graduate of the Worcester 


State Normal School, in the class of 18%6, Symbolizing the new movement, 


‘the Torchbearer holds aloft the light of education that has been passe 


down through seventy-five years of history of teacher-training in this 


Institution. 


Re eit 


Slide LL (The Old Normal School) 





NARRATOR: The beginnings of state teacher training in the City of 


Jorcester are associated with this beautiful building of stone, tna 
Worcester State Normal School, which Was opened in 1874, ‘The eariier 
history of teacher-training in this country is a record of sporadic 
efforts in widely scattered communities to prepare teachers locally 
for service in the schools, 

The first normal school in the United States was a private one, opened 
in Concord, Vermont, in 1823, and conducted by Reverend F, R. Hall. 7 


years later, in 1830, this same Mr. Hall was called to Massachusetts to 


organize the first private normal school in this State as a division of 


¢ 
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Andover Academy. The first normal schools in the State to be built and 


operated in-.large- part by Pees alth funds were organized at Lexington, 





in 1939, and in Bridgewater, in 1840, The ‘Lexington School was subse- 


quently removed to West Newton, and later still to Framingham. In 1839 _ 


wf 


alsa, a normal school was opened at Barre, partly supported. by State and 
2 ake yw aia aks 


partly by Local funds, This institution, being found to be inaccessible wo 


o 


2 | 2. 
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many student, was subsequently discontinued, and relocated at Westfield, 
= ok : 

“> it has since remained. 

To these and other scattered sources of pe previous tO 1968, 
forcester’ County Was compelled to go im order to recruit teachers Lor 
its 34,000 school children. In 1868, however, the Worcester City Scucol 
Board, under the supe spintendency of Col.P.Bernard Chenoweth, resulved 
to open a city training school under its own ae Known officially 
as the Worcester Normal and Training Sehool, it was housed in the then 
Hew Dix Street School, with Miss Della A. Lathrop, principal, and Miss 
-Rebecéa Jones as her assistant and the only other faculty member. of 
Miss Jones, we shall learn more shortly. After 4 years at the Dix Street 
School, the Normal and Training School was transferred, in i872, to Une 
Pleasant Street School, now the Oxford Street Sehool, with Miss Jones as 
principal, Here Lv continued to operate for « years, eraduating the sixth 
| and last. class in June, 1874. 
| Meantime, inspired by the growing role of the state normal schools in 
Framingham and Brideewater- in providing a continuing supply of trained 
| teachers for schools -in the communities contiguous to those centers, the 
| worcester School Board, at a meeting on November lst, 1870, Starved 


| agitation for a state institution in Worcester. Seven months later, the 


eS Re NENA 


State legislature, on June 25th, 1871 "authorized and required” the 

-State Board of Education to establish in Worcester a State Normal School. 
S60 thousand was appropriated for the purpose, Worcester being required 

to contribute an additional $15 thousand, and the Trustees of the Worcester 


Lunatick Hospital were instructed to convey to the Boaré of Zducation a 
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tract of 5 acres to be located by the Governor and Council. September end, 
fus7., pursuant to the resolve, the Governor and Council set aside a o-acre 
' tract, on what was then known as Hospital Hill, now St.Ann's Hill, in 

Hospital Grove. tie side selected was an admirable one fron many points of 


malkine distance of the new Union Depot,. then in 


o 


| View. iv was Within easy | 
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process of construction; and in a day before motorization of traffic, this 


yond 


consideration Was a prime one. Furthermore, Hospital HiIl, With an elevation 
of 688 feet, offered seclusion, far putlcer sevose tic city, pure air and a 
terrain of eranite of the finest quality from which to quarry the stone for 
the rere ure: Thus , conceived in the will of the citizenry to provide a 
perpetual succession of teachers for youth, its walls carved out of the 
eternal rock upon Which they were reared, the beautiful building became a 
reality, and on September itn 1874. at was dedicated to its lofty task. 
The address of the day was delivered by imory Washburn, LL @., of Cambridge, 
aman Worcester born, and the last Whig governor of Massachusetts. Four 

: a AP 
days later - on the Loth- it opened its doors to the first,79 classes of 
students who have carried its message and its influence out into the 


schools of the Commonvealth, 
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SLIDE 2; (FE. Harlow Russell) 


NARRATOR: E,. Harlow Russell, the first Principal of the Worcester State 


;Normal School, was born in Sanbornton, New Hampshire, November «7th, 1836. 


} 


| 


_|4 farm boy, he knew the rigors of hard work and determination, After ate 


Paine the local country school, he matriculated at Sanbornton Academy, 
| oe sek ae oe - ae 

jand, later on, at the Literary and Biblical Institute of New Hampshire, 
iat New Hampton, By the age of 17, he was teaching, but feeling the need 


for greater preparation for what was Gestined to be his lifework, he en- 


| ys? 
periee in the New England Normal Institute at Lancaster, Massachusetts, a 
training ecnool of considerabie distinction 9O and more years ago, Atter 
tio years here, under the brilliant William Russell, its principal, Mr. if 
Russell returned to New Hampshire where for three years he taugnt in teachers hy 
. { 
institutes in Grafton and Coos Counties, By 1860 he was back in Massachusetts 
there he had been called to teach in the old Highland Military Academy, in 
Worcester and latterly in Haton's Business College, in Professor Bushbee’ 


and in a private school conducted 


Le | 
- oy | 4 


AD te old Salisbury. Gapsion. at Lincoln Square. For two-and-a-half years 


4 


i seer remade 


1 Was an instructor in Nichols Acadeny ; in Dudley. From 1861-3 he taught 


| Alooution in the Divinity School of Harvard University. In 164, he became 


_ principal of Leroy Academy, Leroy, New York, where he remained for 10 years, 


at the expriation of which time he was summoned to Worcester by the State 


- floara of Education to organize and head the New Worcester State Normal Sehool. 
| Continuously the thread of this narrative Will be woven about this re- 


: 
A ee +o whom the Massachusetts authorities turned, in 1874. for 


Jeadership in Gals new venture of State education in Worcester. Suffice it 


— 


at this point merely to record that =. Harlow Russell, Principal of the 


worcester State Normal Senool from 1874 to 1909- a period of 355 years- 


developed here an institution that Was unique in its organization and pro- 
fun in the influence which it exerted in teacher-training far beyond the 
geceraphical pounds of this Commonwealth, Imbued with a philosophy that 
deemed the development of the individual child to be no ee important than 
the personality and the intellectual and professional growth of those who 
teach him, the Normal School early became noted for its Ghild study, for ius 
: apprenticeship system, for its striet and uncompromising mental discipline, 
| and for the breadth and depth of the SE which it imparted to students 
“During the years of Mr. Russell's tenure, he declined numerous highly ate 
“tractive administrative and oe ofrers else where in order to follow 
- through with the original blueprints of his beloved Institution. 
| When he was invited to assume the presidency of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, at Amherst; the pole spas of the Rhode Island 
Normal. School, in Providence; a professorship in Washingt toh University, a0 
‘St.Louis, he firmly declined, And even when, in 1902, he Was unanimous] 
siected President of Clark College, when the University organized its Col- 
Postar Departme he made the same unwavering decision. | 
During a long a. ichiy-productive life, Mr. Russell found time to pre- 


ae ir : 
ent professional addresses before the National Education Association meetings 


oe = oe | be : : 
in Chicago and in St.Louis, to teach in the Harvard University Summer - 


e 


ee bdol. and to participate in the deliberations of a large number of 
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oe and educational organizations of which he Was a member. He 


| 
| 
| 
Was made an honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa in Massachusetts, although | 


ae personally eid no academic degree and graduated from. fo college, Pro- 


“roundly interested in the Goncord School of Philosophy, friend of Bronson — 
Alcott, Hi. 6,0. Blake, and Henry D. Thoreau, he acquired Thoreau's personal 


| H 
oar ‘and 39 volumes of his Joe Written in his own hand, He was later 


[instrumental in bringing about their publication, It isthen no seincidence 
‘that une library of the Worcester State Normal School wWas- and still is- 

| 

fa depository for one of the very few complete oC e ie edi tions of 


|: 
et 
Thoreau' S works, in 40 moae 
ot 
4 At length, after 35 years of cohspicuous and pioneer service in the 
oS 
| . e my, 
aes of teacher training, E. Harlow Russell retired, in 1909, and removed 


to the scenes of his boyhood, in Sanbornton, New Hampshire, where he spent 


| 


his declining years as he had wished to do-~ in the midst of his flowers, his 


fellow countrymen, and his eternal New Hampshire hills AS a token oF theiz 
4 
esteem and affection, the Graduates Association ees outed him upon Bis 


retirement a purse of five hundred dollars, A syn-dial erected in his 
“honor had already been present by them ten years earlier, at the termination 


of a quarter century of his administration. Mr, Russell died on April 35,1017. 


‘Serene. 
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SLIDE 3: ( Rebecca Jones) 


NARRATOR: To return for a moment to Miss Rebecca Jones, who taught in the 


1 5enemer vere sence 


Worcester State NOX rad School 38 years, retiring three years after Mr.Russeil, 


G 


68) 


“in 1912. Born in Persia of missions ity parents, she came to this country 
the age of four, She was graduated from the Providence publie schools 
taught for a year in Nashua, N. H., and then enrolled for further study in 
the new but already famous normal school at Oswego, N. ¥, Here, she became 


Steeped in the PeStalozzian influence, which profoundly infiuences ner 
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“subsequent brilliant career in teaching. Following graduation from Oswego, 


jeventually to Worcester, in 1868, as We have already seen, to assist Miss , / 


we are Selebravine today. She is described by her students as slight of 
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L9L7, after which she was for some time. President of the worcester 


lS i 


Miss Jones taught for a time in private schools in Bibany, N. Y. she came a 
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) 
Delia A, Lathropiin the City Normal and Training School. After one year, } 


she became herself the principal, continuing as Such until tae Openlus of | | 


ithe State Normal School, in 1874, whsn she joined its faculty. For 38 years— 


oS Es 1912 when she retired- she taught at the School, a period longer, it 


es than that of any other teacher in the 70 years of history which eae 


figure, With a clear complexion and gray hair set off by lace collars and 


teiaty gowns Which accentuated the Caim and. repose of fer personality. A 


_ portrait of Miss Jones, done by the artist Emily B. W. Manchester, Was 


presented to the school many years ago, and still hangs in a prominent 


position in one of its rooms. 
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: Bm 45% Arabella Lucker). 
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a NARRATOR: Another graduate of the first class who also attracted 


(city-wide attention was Miss Arabella H. Tucker, She became a member OF 


‘the Normal School faculty in 1888, continuing until her retirement in 


”~, 


(Woman's Glub, While teaching at the Sehool, Miss Tucker's nature Waiks 


became famous, Twice yearly she conducted an arbor day, when trees, 


‘Shrubs and plants were set out a the grounds about Normal Hill, making 


them a veritable graden of beauty and a nature lover's paradise. In 


| . | 7 1 5 q age + = * 
a in the earth, she and her students tucked seeds and seedlings 


‘that later made the old campus a bower of natural lovelin Miiss 


| 
“Bthel Rankin, pupil and close friend of Miss Tucker, will demonstrate 
how seedlings were deposited in the Pockets, In grate ful memory of this 


‘inspired teacher, the Graduates Association, in the @lst of October 198. 


dedicated a beautiful marble exedra on the grounds of the New Teachers 


College. | 


‘ - 
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\gLIDE 5: (Child Study Observation Forms) 

| NARRATOR: As early as 1892, the Graduates Association raised $1200, 

leor use in carrying through systematic study of child activities, 

‘principal Russell was a close friend of Dr. G, Stanley Hall, president 

of Clark University, and when that notable pioneer in the realm of child 

- lpsychology suggested to him the rich and faseinating possibilities of 
making the Worcester State Normal School the center of the new movement, 


| 
i 
Russell Was quick to acquiesce, Thus began the notable child study obser- 
vations, suggested originally by Hall, endorsed vigorously by Russell, 

! | 


“planned and carried out oy Dro vb Bolton, first psychology instructor 


wens rey 


at the Sehool, Out actually made and recorded by the students themselves 


none 


— 


bn standard printed forms, developed at the school, the students turned 12 
untold thousands of the first systematic studies of children ever under- 
taken on a large scale. The slide shows four of these original observations, 
dated 1889 and 1890, with the editorial notations and classifications still 
legible upon them, Ina volume of some 1200 selected items, under the title 
"CHILD OBSERVATIONS: Imitation and Allied Activities", edited by Miss 
Ellen M, Haskell, of the Faculty, and published in 1896 by D, 0, Heath & 
Company, these first contributions to the new science of child study 
Were ben £0 the psychological world, 
| With the emergence of genetic psychology,however, child study came 
shortly afterward to develop along somewhat different lines, and when, in 
L909, Mr. Russell retired, he turned over to President Hall for use by 
‘the Clark University Department of Psychology the entire residue of the 


Pollection, ‘numbering many thousands of items. The Worcester State Normal 


ea re 


School still enjoys among Deere ete ee the distinction of haying 


ae the cradle of the child study movement in America, Mrs. Bernadine 


P’Gorman Sullivan, Class of 1934, will reenact for us a typical scene 


C 


lepicting the child study technique. Her subjects are dhildren of 


Efaduates of the School, 
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| FLATFORE EESROTSES and FLOOR EXERCISES, 
NARRATOR: Suriking and never-to-be-forgotten memories of the Worcester - 
state Normal School in Mr. Russell's time include platform exercises, 

Floor exercises, Ab day, and the clever epigrams of the Principal. Mr. 


Thomas Higgins, oldest living male graduate of the School, will present 


at this time an actual platform exercise THE FOX AND THE GRAPES, as taught 


; * 
y . 
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him by Mr. Russell, in old-style elocution. 


\ 





| | (Mr, Higgins) 


ees 


INARRATOR: Miss Hlizabeth MeManus, of the Class of 1912, now Principal 


5 eereemipenees et 


lof Downing Street School, will add at this point a typical platform exercise, 


ie floor exercises being contributed by Mr, William EF. Butler, of the 
Class of 1899, retired Principal of Lamartine Street School, Mrs. Mabel 


purrage Hopkins, of the Class of 1895- now retired-, and Mr, Harry Doyle, 
be the Glass of 1918, now Principal of Grafton Street School. 
(Miss McManus) 


Speaking very nervously and hurriedly 


aah POOR SOME oe 


In my second grade last week, I had an opportunity to teach @ 
language lesson, I find it very hard to get the children to. 
Say “it fs 1.7 or “lt was 1." 1 Wonder Why 2% 1s Se bare Gor 
them to use the correct form, when it is really just as easy to 
Say ac an incorrect one? it don'% seem tO make any dilierence 
how much £ driii: them, 


< 


eam 


(Mr. Butler} 
A ao wee Py LOO: Pieie 
Miss. Mes anus , i Gan desea: if You just now slipped up yourself, 
didn't you? 7 
(iiss McManus) 
Greatly flustere a 
ere Ch Cle of 


(Mr. Butler} 


| You said: «18. don't; —-1 suppose you meant: ‘It doesn't?! 
| | (irs, Hopkins) 
| A ee mber, fLoor 5 Let ct 





Anyway, I'm sure idss heManus did a no harm- not if she spoke 
in the same weak voice she is using today: the children wouldn't 
hear her, anyway' | | | | 
3 (Mr, Boyle) 
eisewhe! re on the iloor 
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oe meee LOLS Eh A 3 Seca aia Ses : : 
Itve had a lot of trouble, too, with teaching correct speech forms. 
E think perdaps whe bad epanmar they read. in some of the cheap 
iagazines influences the children{Placing accent on FLU syllable) 





; (Me. Butler) 

‘I believe. Webster is still a good quthority. He called it “inftiuences 
(Miss McManus) 

bes 2 coutusion ||. 
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kaRRATORS slip Day! was that most mementous and trying of ae) days to 

the students, who were compelied at the end of ace teen oe file individually 
“pst the jonas teachers, straight up to Mr. Russell's desk, to receive 

rom nee fateful slip of paper, mercifully folded, bearing the electri-. 

‘ying or the paralyzing information of "success" or "Pailure" in being | 
promoted to the next class. oe 
de. Russell Was a notable and facile epigrammatist, as Miss Svea Boson, 


| | 
f the Class of 1898, can: still recall. 


(Miss Boson) . 





! : cage | nase ee es aS oe 
MARRATOR: That the students of a half-century ago found time for jovial- 
| 3 . 
“ity is indicated in an amusing song written to record the sedate entry 
of the Faculty members each morning as they took their places on the 
platform, Popular among early classes, this song was the composition of 
Miss Kate Lincoln, of the Class of 1897, We shall hear it sung at this 
time by some of the students among whom it was popular: 

In the morning comes Arabella Hannah, 
Anna Philena- then #, Harlow 

Followed by Dr. Drew- 

The royal Helen, next her is Ellen, 


Charles Francis, Rebecca, 
and lastly Horace Greeley Brown, 
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| GYMNASTICS=- THE OLD & THE NEW, | | 
WARRATOR: The Gymnasium and the boarding hall- Stoddard Terrace- Were 

baiit in 1894, Only the, shell of the Gymnasium still remains standing. 
Physical exercise for young Women was striki ingly different three quarters 
of a century ago from what it is today, The stiffly formal activities of 
the early days contrast notably with those of the present time, We shall 
mart See a portrayal of both types by students. One, representing the earl- 
Jer form of gymnastics, and wearing the conventionally voluminous pleats 


Ad folds of bloomers, and a sedate blouse with flowing scarlet tie, will 


lO] 


4 
t 
s 


qe rote? one of Principal Russell's most approved exercises, that of 
| walking stiffly erect with a board held on top of the head, to insure 
die posture. She Will than re-enact another classic of Mr. Russell's 

= by rising to her feet from a prone position on the fioor, without the 
use of the ae Another student, wearing an abbreviated gym suit of 

loday, will present an example of the more strenuous gymnastic Biuee 


done at the present time. 
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‘The first student is Miss : - the second is Miss 
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slips: (The Training School). 
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NARRATOR: Apprentice teaching has been, since 1880, a very important 
aspect of teacher preparation in the Institution. In 1911, 8 special 
school of observation was established at Elizabeth Street School. Four 
years later- 4n 1915- in order to provide for closer supervision ané 
nore intensified teacher preparation, a training school was opened Wi th. 
"the Normal School. During the @5 years of its continuance there were 
siays more children eager to be enrolled than could be admitted, In 
this picture a ‘corner room in the 014 Normal School can be easily recog- 
nized, although the identities of the primary pupils enrolled can hapaly 
be distinguished at the present time. Following renoval of the Insti tu- 
tion from Normal Hill to the new site, Elizabeth Street Was discontinued 
is a School of Observation, and the neighboring May Street School and 
tatnuck School oo replaced it. Supplementing she Observation ef 
at skilled teaching in‘'these schools, there has existed side by side 
4 system of apprentice teaching in many of the city and eounty schools, 


Making it possible for students in training to experience intimate, 


first. hand contacts with actual teaching problems and si tuations. 





) ee ~Lil- 

le: SLIDE: The Graduates’ Gates. 

| NARRATOR: On the occasion of the 40th Anniversary of the founding of 
‘the School, the Graduates Association presented to the Institution a pair 


lof wrought - iron gate) peautifully mounted on granite posts. In his” 


Dr, William B. Aspinwall, Principal, said that four things particularly 
‘impressed him about them; first, they were not to swing upon, Fepreseutite 
frivolity, but rather were to indicate the Way into a “world of service. 
Second, they represented strength embodied in the Graduates' loyalty, 
interest and sympathy, on the one hand, and on the other, intellectual 
force and professional ideals. Third, they represented beauty, as mani- 
lfasted in the graduates! desire to do honor to the Inevi tution. And 
fourth, they represented 4 distinctive character, just as did the normal 
school itself in the nature of the work which it was designed to accomplish. 
a the College was moved to the present May Street location, the gates 
‘were transported to the new site, and now occupy & prominent position 


| 
t 


ito the southeast of the building. 
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i8. SLIDE: The Faculty 

Oe The Faculty. -Guess when? It may be that you Can identiry 
‘sone of this ero! two of whom are still in service in the Institution, 
fice of whom: are now teaching in other institutions, nine of whom are 

fe 

lin retirement and 4 of whom are deceased, It is regrettable that.Niss 
Mertie I, Webber, faithiul and beloved chiet clerk and secretary of the 
iFaculty, who retired only last summer, Was not in this photograph. Mies 
‘lepber served under more principals and presidents of the Institution 


than any other persone 


meek 
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(9. SLIDE: First Caps & Gowns 
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Cer, as : : > > ae ; + ; ; 
‘NARRATOR: ‘First caps and gowns: dhe Class ol 19016. shown. in this slide,. 


& 
€ 


oe Le 7 | S22 
the first ever tO Wear format academic costume as a Class, Although 
fhis antedated by several years the conventional bachelor’ S cowns ,. which 
were not worn — the 4-year course, with the degree, was inaugurated, 


jm i9el, /these 1916 eowns did symbolize academic achievement. Blue was’ 


rroiused in place of the traditions! black of the bachelor's gowns, the 


latter being reserved conventionally for those matriculating €or the 
idegree, Miss Clover G, Knowlton, now principal of Midland Street School, 
‘41a member Of this-Class, will present excerpts at this time from the Class 
Hi story ; Whichshe gave on graduation oa a third ce a century ago, on 


yijdune 16, 1916. 
Miss Knowlton 
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HO, SLIDE: Conference on Rural Education. 
{ 
- NARRATOR: One of the conspicuous contributions which the old Worcester 
$e lliia 2. 
Normal nade tO Che creation in its students of a Wide. social conscious-— 


ne me RS DN 1) NRO fe 


ness was the notable series of Conferences on Rural Education, held annu- 
| 


ally at the School for 10 years, from 1915 to 1922, both inclusive. these 
annual conferences were conceived and carried through by Dr. William 8, 
Aspinwall, thind head of the Institution, as 2 challenging means of ac- 


quainting future teachers with some of the more pressing problems of rural 
schools, in which they were to do their first teaching, and of rural 
“Sociology, amid which they were to live and work, ‘The Conferences brought 


to Worcester many outstanding authorities in these fields to Se 
fen the program. Prominent among suest speakers were the following: Dr 
Sareh Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons College; Dr. Fletcher B. Dresslar 
Specialist in School Hygiene for the U.S. Bureau of Education;. Dr, Joseph 


a 


D, Eggleston, President of Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Dr. H.W. Foght, 


' Specialist in Rural Education for the U.S. Bureau of Education; Dr. 
Albert Bushneq$ Hart, Professor of History at Harvard University; Dr. 


Thomas Mott Osborne, noted penologist; Dr. John H. Finley, President o1 


the University of the State of New York and New York Conmissioner of 


5 / Be 

f Education; Dr. Milo B, Hillegas, then Commission of Education for Vermont; 
land Dr. Joseph Lee, President of the Playground Association of America, 

‘A feature of each Conference was the large number of exhibits and posters 

l 

brought by the speakers, sent by the Government or State agencies, or pre- 


pared at the School by Dr. Aspinwall and his stati. This slide shows a 





part of the exhibit at the second conference, held in March, 1914, arranged 
in the old assembly hall, where all sessions of the pomicnence met, and to 


which many people beyond the city and county Were annually attracted. 





MASSACHUSETTS BAY LE RG ENTENARY 


eee in 1950; as its part in the Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary 
elebration, the Worcester Normal School staged an elaborate historical 
eck. published by the State Department of Fducation, depicting scenes 
from oO0O years of oor in this Commonwealth, ‘The scenes were enacted 
no of doors in the natural ampitheatre in the grounds of the old School, 
‘iss Vera Dowden, now at Downing Street School, with a class of Children 
rom her school, will reenact at this time one of the episodes of the 


ageant- that of the Old Dame School, 
Dame School Pageant 
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i. SLIDE: WILIXOW FARM 
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NARRATOR: Nellie Webber eraduated from the Normal School in the fifth 


ne peng om 
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She was later a president of the Graduates* Association, as well 


C2 


an elected member of the Worcester School Board. It seems most fitting 
n, that when the city chose the site for the new State Normal School, 


t should pick Willow Farm, which Miss Webber also at one time conducted. 
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n 1 1980/31, the State Legislature appropriated $365 Thousand Dollars for 


wt 


ce 
é. 
h new building, to be erected at May and Chandler Streets on Willow Farm, 


win hd 


The new building was completed December 4, 1931, and occupied on January 


— 2 
#, 1932, In 1932 also, the name of the institution was changed to the 
| 
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State Teachers College at Worcester, in keeping with the modern trend in 


We Bee 
oe 

: 

; 

¢ 

; 
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¢ the field. of education for teachers, During world War L, While Mir. George 


i. Rockwood was owner of Willow Farm, he cultivated and raised 1000 bushels 


of pouaeees as a war project to add to the food supply, . in this slide we & ' 


see Mr. Rockwood standing in the midst of his crop. 


: 
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Zs SLIDE: Drs Aspinwall 
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NARRATOR: The first President of the State Teadhers College at Worcester 
Re had been, since 1912, Principal of the Worcester Normal school, at the 
time when he took over the added dignity of President of the College. 
‘Dr. Aspinwall was born at Loudonville, N. Y. He studied at Albany Academy 
ey eoo aden sy taking his bachelor's degree at Harvard, and a master's 
degree from the New York State College for Teachers, He later studied 
broad, and received at the University of Paris the degree Docueur ce 2) 
niversite. He has been an outstandingmember of many of the city's most 
prominent organizations, He retired from his position as President of 


fhe College in 1940, having served the Institution with distinction for 


no years. 
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INTERPRETATIVE D DANGE, (Miss Dolores Magwood) 
Dancing has always been popular as a recreation at this 
fietdtation, High lights of many a school year, always to live brightly 
jn memory, are the proms and the dances that are a real part of the life 


of the College. By those fortunate girls who have been annually chosen 


nd er BR 





lqueen of the junior prom, such distinction is almost as greatly to be 


desired as-2t that of Winning high: scholastic honors, The 
t 


| 


is always a cOli ent tO the eye, With. tieir tasteful and colorful decor- 


College dances 


ations, and tO the ear with their verpsichorean musie,... AS @ Torm of social 


~ 
activity, they are unsurpassable. Miss Dorores Wacwobe. a graduate of the 


-SShool, Will present at this time an interpretative dances symbolizing this 


_. tut 
Cod 


- §Peial part of the College's activities. 
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| paNowiMg: (The college in 2 World Wars) 


= wyeatoR Two world wars have been fought and won since the old Normal Sestae.. 


first opened its doors. Besides those in the student body who took 

ive. parts in the fighting, many others enrolled in Red Gross Coursés, 

> mee bandages, and performed various other defense series. Our heroes 
whe gave the supreme sacrifice when their country summoned them were Mr, 
Pred W, Chaplin and Mr. J. Willard Moran, in the first World War, and 

“MR, Robert M, Fox, in the Second, we pause to honor their memory. 

peu toni te: A student, in cap and gown, carries aloft 

a Gold Star to the center of the platform, which she 
continues to hold high while the three names are read. 


Taps are then sounded, the star is lowered, and the 
student slowly leaves the platform, 


‘ 
{ 








_& SLIDE: THE OLD NORMAL SCHOOL SONG. , 
ok The beautiful GRADUATES! HYMN, written for the Graduates" 
oe Association by Mr, Henry 4. Brown, of the Faculty. 
Th audience is invited to stand and join in its singing. Tune :Fair Harvard. 


NARRATOR: After the school was removed to the new site, the old building 
me left neglected and deserted, Time and decay did their inevitable wort. 
bsrazen broke out the windows through which so many Se Of e@aser 


taaents had been wont to gaze. The great hurricane exacted a heavy toll 


= 


Sfola tne weakened structure. Finally, on the second of June, 1945, the 
fuiiding crumbled, Today, 6 years after, only the granite foundations 
Magn in the cellar hole of the main building, and the shell of the 


2a stands as a pitiful ‘pemnant Of che glory that was once here. 
ON NORMAL HILL 


The granite and mortar are crumbling away- 

There's a riit on the ee where shone 

The warm gleam from her casements that eenially fell 
Otér the city. But now it. is Zone e 


Straight down through the brightness of years ee 
are passea 

Her beacon light glowed in the sky; 

And now it. is vanished. In rubble and dust 

Her walls and her buttresses lie. 


But consuming and high are the firss that bur 

in the breast of perennial youth 

Who have lighted their lamps from the passionate shrine 
And @0ne out trom her, armored With Truth. 


> 
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Gone into the schools of this old Commonwealth 
To fashion tomorrow's bright day 

For democracy's towers forever must rise 

From foundations the teacher shall lay. 


In i942, the Graduates Association once more indicated their eenerosity 
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‘and love to the College, by presenting it With the —. Harlow Russell 


~—e 


od 





Memorial Organ, Which oecupies a prominent place in this nali, wb is | 


i i 
3 
| f 
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an electric organ, and one OL fie finest to be obtained. The College 


‘is enriched by this splendid gift whose notes peal forth so richly and 





so appropriately of the past, of today, and of tomorrow, Miss | 





will at this time play a selection on this beautiful instrument, so that | 


all may enjoy TG. GO the fullest. 


at the console. 








Mr, George I, Rockwood 


NARRATOR: Mr. George I. Rockwood, friend and benefactor of the College. 


tn 1942, the College received a most Valued and significant gift that has 
i 





nriched its surroundings and contributed notable to its future beautifi- 


bation and expansion. Mr. Rockwood, who owned a SS-acre tract of land 
p : 


ordering uoon the campus, foreseeing that the time might come when build- 


ng projects would absorb these acres, and buildings would encroach upon 


he College, deeded the property to the Institution as a free giitt. nus, 
the man Who sold to the city the original site of the College from his 


| 
et 
ation Farm holdings, a dozen years later presented to the Institution a 


rast of surrounding land considera bly 


arger than the original tract, and 
rus provided plenty of'room in some future day for a President's house 


Di tarvics, parks, and such other additions as may be determined upon. : 


| | 
hereafter: | 
} 
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| PANTOMIME: Scholarship Teas 


arpa tor: There must always be room for a little glamor in college life. 


Ns small amount of this glamor has been contributed to the College by the 


é 


i 


Poual scholarship teas, which fave occurred each spring for the past 8 


mS "aa ip eerie latte ARES naam Sts SIE —— —- - sa 
«: 
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years, and which have now become a recognized. Worcester social function, 


me purpose of these affairs has always been to raise money needed to 


carry on seven annual scholarships of seventy-five dollars each... these 


, 


grants are made to brilliant students who stand in need of material ald 


in securing an education, At each tea some outstanding personage with 


Worcester background or Sonne e tion is the guest Cr honore The following 


; 

| 

have been honored during the 8 years: peed Bunaceat. (Marion Emerson, of 
‘ 

the Worcester Sunday Telegram} Esther Forbes, distinguished writer and 


roe = nearly all literary awards possible to achieve; BS Bates- 


Lz 


at ler author and intern rational figure; Olive Higgins Prouty, distin-~ 


2 


ere 


ished mvelist; Cols Robert Eo Whipple: citizen and public servant, 


uisa Dresser, acting Curator of the Worcester Art Museum during. the 


ES 


‘ce War while the curator Was absent in war service; Clara Endicott 
a, antiquarian and creator of the beautiful Fruitlands jn the Nashoba 
Vilas. and this year- one month ago to the day- Mr. Gearee 1, Rockwood , 
ae extraordinary and benefactor plenipotentiary to the College, Ue 
ntomime shows a glimpse of a scholarship tea, with our Tamous Esther 
“Forbes as henoted guest of the day, President and Mrs. Fugene A. Sullivan 
- with Miss poles in the receiving line, and Miss Rebecca Rice, of the 
| dacs of 1924 pouring. Miss Rice in her high literary achievements has 


| 
brought signal honor to the College. 
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COLLEGE CLUBS. | 

wi: Beyond the regular curriculum, the College enjoys many extra, 
 Mgn-curri cular activities. There are clubs in the Institution to appeal 
A every interest and desire. Included among them are the Glee Club, the 
- Misic Appreciation Club, the French CLUD:; the Mathematics Club, the | 
a. Club, the toronto) Relations Club, the Dramatic GiuD, Gue 
M3 oan Glub, vhe Student-Christian Association, the Debating Club, Kappa’ 


Pe ita Pi, the Womens! Athletic Association, the Men's Athletic Association, 


the Literary Club, We shal 


&S 


ll hear from but one of these organizations 


moe 'g 


eay- the Glee Club- which will now present a number from their repetoire, 


ie | (The Glee Club, on stage) 





Nurses' Training Course 


oe: in recent ae an innovation has appeared with the College in 
| iby exzollaent Ob murses in training from the ogee City Hospital. 


Gen semester the student nurses receive here at the College their foe 


—_ 


4+ ‘sociolog 


| ; miero- biology, chemistry, and phys siology. Thus, the lien. . 


| Hate has rer. down across 70 years of teacher education is now illum- 


: weting the path of nursing education, 


from the’ right and lights ner candle from the torch 
hele by the First Graduate. She then recrosses the 


| (A student nurse, in nursing costume, crosses piatform 
| 
platform slowly, and exit, right. } 

{ 
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NARRATOR: whi ile the college has frequently included among those enrolled 


i 
; ; 
Wide nts who already hold the bachelor's degree, and who wish to pursue 


opecialized courses in teacher preparation, never until the present time 


gee this College ever awarded the master's degree, At the Commencement 


i hices tomorrow, a new milestone in its history Will be reached when 
~ ass of 12 students will be awarded in course the degree of Master of 


 tucation. Thus the flame kindled 75 years ago will be passed on to new 


genoa ti ons of students who will carry it to ever higher and nobler 


wmaaain peaks of achievement, 


(A representative of the Master class will, clad in 
academic robes, advance across the platform, from 
the right; and lient his toreh from the flame. held 


by the First Graduate. He then recrosses the platform 
slowly, and exit.) | 
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FINALE, (SLIDE B@s%: PRESIDENT EUGENE A. SULLIVAN) 


db @ 
N#RRATOR: Thus ne passed in review three-quarters of a century of our 


2 i? 
CR ‘J 


nm, first as the Worcester State Normal School; latterl} 
oo Tho, worcester State Teachers College, As we have seen, this was the 


« 


we 


2 
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f 
pirst institution of. higher education in Worcester to grant the Bachelor's 


# 


p: gree to women. It was the first center for child study in this country. 


tt was the first teachers college in the State bo Win accreditation by the 


5 


inerican Association of Colleges For Teacher Faucation. It Was the first 


State Teachers College in Massachusetts to organize a chapter of Kappa 


belta Pi, national honor society in education. -But wherefore shall we 


& 


cou? the list, faye. let us affirm proudly that this school is 


first in the hearts Ot £000 graduates. Under each one of its principals 


nd pee en i, Harlow Russ ell, Francis R. Lane, William B. Aspinwall, 





linton E, Carpenter, and now Eugene A. Sullivan-. it has continued to 
grow anc to £ind Tavor. 
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JP. SLIDE: THE THACHERS COLLEGE. 


VARRATOR: Tomorrow beckons brightly for those who work here and for those 
who shall study here; In symbol of this, the President of the Senior Class 


will Light her toreh from the flame of the first Graduate- a light that 


| Los never dimmed nor faltered in 75 years of hotebae history. 


( The President of the Class proceeds across the 
platform, from the right, and lights her candle 
from that of the First Graduate. She then 
takes a position in the front center. of the 
stage, While the rest of the Senior Class move in 
from the Wines and fili: in the- stage, There is 
a flood light on the stage, as the class leads 

p the audience (rising) in singing the new College 

: Song. 

| The curtains are then closed; the First Graduate 

withdraws, the organ peals forth, and the light go up.) 
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75th Celebration 
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Although the early part of the 19th century was noted for its dynamic 





beginnings in the political and material development of the United States, the prob- 





Lem of education was in general ignored. Schools were closed because no ene could 
be found who could keep discipline. Many teachers were incompetent and their only 
method of instruction was that of memorization. All ideas which did not come from 
books were disclaimed. Because of this low status of education, leading citizens 

munities established private schools for the training of their children. 





However a leader was to arise to champion these common schools. His name 
was Horace Mann. In 1837 after having served in the State Legislature for ten 
years he was appointed secretary of the newly-formed Board of Education. Immediately 
he directed his efforts toward awakening the public conscience to the need of better 
buildings, and a higher standard of education. In response to these new ideas 
Edmand Dwight pledged the sum of $10,000 for the establishment of Teacher Seminaries, 








if the Commonwealth would provide a like amount. On a tour of the state Horace Man 
enghanieot the need of a special preparation for teachers, and as a result of this 
agitation 3 Normal Schools were established in different parts of the state, the 
riret one opening at Lexington on July 3, 1839. This first school in 18) was moved 
to West Newton and in 1853 to Framingham. The second Normal School was opened at 
Barre September l,, 1839 and later moved to Westfield. The third school which has 
remained in its original location was opened at Bridgewater September 9, 1810. 

The excellent work done by these schools, and the Salem Normal School estab- 


lished several years later, demonstrated the wisdom of providing professional training 





for teachers. However there were no facilities in the central part of the state and 
this fact was first given official recognition in the 33rd Annual Report of the State 


Education for the year 1869. In this report we read that although other 





Board of 


¢eounties had Normal Schools, Worcester County with its large population did not have 


one. The report further stated, "It seems desirable therefore that a Normal School 





5, | athe 

should be organized in Worcester County". The City of Worcester then seemed to be 
the logical site because it was a railroad center with an expanding population. In 
addition, Worcester had an increasing demand for efficient teachers. 

During this agitation period the Worcester Normal and Training School under 
the auspices of the Worcester School Board opened May, 1868 in the new Dix Street 
School. The second Principal of this school appointed the following year was 
Miss Rebecea Jones, later a member of the faculty of the Worcester State Normal 
School. In 1872 the school was moved to Pleasant Street and was called the Pleasant 
Street Training School. Here the last graduation exercises took place July 2, 187k. 

But the agitation for a new State Normal School was still going on, There 


were now 3),,000 children in Worcester County for whom 850 teachers were needed. 





The Worcester School Board at its meeting of November 1, 1870 appointed a commit 
which it instructed "To take such action as may be necessary to secure the establish- 
ment of a State Normal School in this city." 

We learn of the next move by examining an extract from the dune, 1873 report 
of the State Board of Education which said, "By the terms of a Resolve which went 
into effect June 25, 1871 the Board of Education was authorized and required to 
establish a State Normal School in the City of Worcester, and the Trustees of the 
then called Worcester Lunatic Hospital were authorized and required to convey to 
the Board of Einentton and ite sasces sors a tract of land of nat more than 5 acres 
to be located by the Governor and his Counc 41 and within certain fixed limits fixed 
in the Resolve. An appropriation of $60,000 was made upon condition that the City 
of Worcester should pay to the Board of Education for the purpose named in the Resolve, 
the sum of $15,000 . these conditions were promptly accepted and the work on the 
building was begun. The site chosen was in Hospital Grove on Hospital Hill, within 
a short distanos of the Union Depot then in the process of being erected. This 
site today is bounded by Rastern Avenue, Normal and Prospect Streets. It was 
considered convenient for out-of-town students and everyone seemed pleased with 


the location from which surrounding country could be viewed. 


we Joo 


The building designed to accommodate 200 pupils was completed in 187). In 


appearance it resembled an Old French Castle. Much of the stone used in its 





construction was obtained from the hill on which it was built. 

The dedication exercises took place on Friday, September 11, 187), with the 
Honorable Henry Chapin, Chairman of the Board of Visitors, presiding. A formal 
dedteatory address was delivered by the Honorable Emory Washburn, ex-Governor of 
Massachusetts o 

On the following Tuesday the school was opened to students. 69 out of 90 


applicants were accepted as qualified. The first prospectus stated that the school 





was to be maintained solely for the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. None were admitted who did not show intelligence, aptitude » and enthusiasm 
for teach ing. The tuition was free to those who intended to teach in the public 
schools of this state. Meals, room, fuel, light, and washing were provided for 
$4.17 per week. The beginning faculty consisted of Rebecca Jones, Charles FP, Adama, 
Vlerents Foster, Carrie W. Stevens, and Principal &. Harlow Russell. 

On July 12,1876 the first class consis ting of ten students was graduated. 





The commencement address was delivered by E. Harlow Russell who mentioned the fact 
that all of the graduates had been examined by the Worcester School Board and had 
been found qualified to teach in the Worcester Schools. 


A letter written in 1879 by E, Harlow Russell to E. B. Stoddard, Chairman of 





the Board of Visitors, deseribed the progress of the school. This letter mentioned 


were said to have more 





that 98% of the graduates were teaching in Massachusetts, 90% 
than average teaching ability by their superintendents, and 84% had received increases 
in pay. 

The year 1880 was an important one for our school, for that year the Alumni 
Association was formed. A meeting was called in the south dressing room at the close 
of the graduation exercises on June 30, 1880, and an organization known as the 
duates at that time was 12), 





Graduates Association was formed. The entire body of gra 


The following officers were elected: President J. Chauncy Iyford lst class, 
Vice-President Edwin T. Painter 7th class, Treasurer Henrietta A. Murray 7th class, 
and Secretary Arabella H. Tucker lst class. 

Our school owes a great debt to this organization. Its interest, cooperation 
advice have persisted and have grown throughout the years, I would like to 
depart from our sequence of dates te mention some of the gifts given to the school 
by this organization. In 1888 an o41 portrait of Mr. Russell was presented to the 


school. In years following other portraits of principals and faculty members were 





presented. In 1892 twelve hundred dollars was raised and presented to the school to 





have its child study records classified and published. In 1899 to mark the completi: 
destal 





of Mr. Russell's quarter century of service a sun dial mounted on a granite pe 
was erected bearing a tablet which tells the story of the gift. In 191) on the 
fortieth anniversary of the school the graduates presented a pair of wrought iron 
gates. These gates 18 years later were moved to the new location of the school where 
they now stand behind this present building. In 1922 on October 8th the student loan 
fund was established. In 192 the Association noticing that the school needed an 


rgan raised the money and presented to the college the beautiful instrument we now 





enjoy in our auditorium. In fact it is largely due to the Alumni aided by the faculty, 
students, and friends of the college that this celebration of our 75th Anniversary has 
been made possible. This short review of the work of the Alumni Association though not 


complete is a high tribute to the splendid spirit which this organization has shown 





throughout the years. | 
Now to return to our sequence of dates. In this same year 1880 that the 
Alumni Association was formed. The Thomas Street School was made available to the 


Normal School for purposes of observation and practice. This school was later suc- 





seeded by the Elizabeth Street School which in turn was followed by the Tatnuck 





and May Street Schools, our present excellent schools of observation. Thus this 
plan is still in successful operation. It was believed in the last century and 


wif 
still is the firm conviction today that practice teaching should be an essential 
part of a course in teacher training. 


Another example of the vision of those pioneer educators of our school was 





shown in 1885 when the course in psychology was expanded to include the objective 
study of children. This trend soon spread to other parts of our great nation, and 
today is a permanent part of the curriculum in all teacher training institutions. 





In 1896 the gymasium was built adjoining the main building. Now four buildings 
SNC the 





were on the campus--the main building, the gymnasium, the princ ipal's house, 
ets written by the faculty and 





dormitory. Shortly afterward in 190 five pamph- 
students of this school were on exhibit at the World's Fair in 5t. Louis. 

On April 3, 1917 the faculty and students were saddened by the news of the 
passing away of BE. Harlow Russell who had retired in 1909 





« His passing ended a 


memorable career as Pather of the Worcester State Normal School. 





In the first World War the record of the services of the Worcester State 
Normal School was a proud » Resolutions were passed pledging loyalty and volun- 
teering help in various war-time activities. Red Cross supplies were made and 
contributions for the various drives exceeded $3,000 in spite of the low wartime 
enrollment. ‘wo of our graduates who had enlisted in the military services made 


the supreme sacrifice for their country at this time. John Willard Moran and 





Fred Winfred Chaplin will live forever in the memory of this school. 





The work of the school at this time placed special emphasis on the professional 


It was believed and is believed today that to the 





phases of teacher training. 








sossession of the knowledge of subject matter must be added a knowledge of the 








principles of teaching and to both of these must be added train: 
educational theories to the classroom instruction. 
In September, 1921 the establishment of the four year course leading to the 
: degree of Bachelor of Education was probably the most important event of recent 
years and the greatest step forward in the improvement of the professional preparation 


oben 


"ses consisted of advanced cultural and professional work of 





for teachers. The cou 
collegiate grade. This achievement was accomplished in the belief that such develop~ 
ment and substantial work over a period of four years was deserving of a degree. 

The school now operated 2, 3, and year courses. In 1929 the two year course was 
dropped, leaving the four year course for those wishing 
and the 3 year course for those wishing to teach in the elementary school. Several 





to be high school teachers 





years later in 19 35 all entering students were required to spend years in either 
course and received the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education at the completion 
of their work. Thus the evolution beginning 1; years before was completed. 

In 1928 the agitation for a new build 





ig began to crystallize. The enrollment 
of 285 students was beyond the capacity of the existing building. In October of 

that year a group known as the Worcester Normal School Committee for Choosing a New 
Site was appointed. 

The following year the Legislature authorised the erection of a new building 
on a site to be provided by the City of Meanie tie without cost to the state. The 
location selected, known as the Lincoln Farm, comprised 20 acres. The Legislature 
appropriated $365,000 for the erection of this building which was completed in 1931. 
The building was occupied on Jarmary, 1932 and was dedicated Saturday, April 30th, 
of that year. At that time its name was changed to the Worcester State Teachers 
College. | | 

The history of this site which our school now stands is very interesting 
but time will not permit us to review it. The main facts are these: Helen Blake 
Weber Lincoln, a graduate of this school in the fifth class, sold the land to 
Mr. George I. Rockwood in 1916. He sold it to the City of Worcester in 1930. In 
the same year the City of Worcester presented it to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


On March 28, 1937 the sad news was received of the passing away of Francis R. 





Lane, the second principal of this school from 1909 to 1912. He is still remembered 





by many of our graduates for his leadership, geniality, and musical ability. 


On December 31, 1939 William B. Aspinwall, the third Principal and first 





¥ 


wae 
President, retired after 27 years of faithful service. He was noted as a scholar 
and pioneer in the improvement of professional work for teachers. We are all 








delighted that he is with us today and is still in extellent health. I consi 
a privilege to know him. | | a 

In 1941 the Worcester State Teachers College became the first teachers college 
in the state to be admitted as s member of the American Association of Teachers 


Colleges. That association is now known as the American Association of Colleges 





for Teacher Education. This organization, national in seope, demanded and demands 
in all phases of teacher preparation. By this step our college 





exacting standards 
took ite deserved place beside other nationally recognized teachers colleges in our 
country. if 

However in spite of these advances, our school was in danger literally of 
being crowded out. To the south of the college grounds the city was developing 





idly and houses were creeping up Hartshorn Hill. Between this hill and the 

| college grounds was a tract of land consisting of 30 acres belonging to Mr. George 
I, Rockwood. If it were cut into house lots the beautiful setting of the college 
would be destroyed, and houses would be within a few feet of the college building. 
Friends of the college were worried. In the spring of 1942 Mr. Rockwood expressed 
the dewire to give this land to the college and on the morning of Commencement, 
June 12, 192, he presented the deed of this land to the Commiss 





maorwealth of Massachusetts. At that time with 





Walter Fe Downey ,representing the Cc 
typical simplicity Mr. Rockwood said, "The Commonwealth takes it, it is a pleasure 
for me to give." 

The next few years brought about two sad events. November 20, 1943 Robert We 
Fox, a student of this school serving with the military forces, lost his life in the 
Pacifie theater of World War II. He was the third man from our college te give up 


his life for his country. June 20, 196 after a short illness Clinton E, Car venter, 





the second president of the college, passed away. He had served from January, 190. 


oBa 
As a friend and colleague of his for many years I can best describe the tremendous 





wession he made on the educational world by quoting the words of his former 
students, “He inspired one with a desire to teach and a Love of teaching." 
On February 3, 1947 I began my work as the third President of the Worcester 
State Teachers College.’ In the spring of that year we were given the right to grant 
Master of Education degrees. Since then » afternoon graduate courses have been 
instituted here during the regular school year and full time courses during the 
lty to 





summer months. Many of our sraduates have taken advantage of this opportur 
row, Master of Education 





encement tome 





teach and study at the same time. At our Comm 
degrees will be awarded for the first time from the platform of the Worcester State 
Teachers Colleges | | | 

In the fall of 19h7 our first class of nurses arrived. Arrangements having 
‘been made with the Worcester City Hospital whereby we would instruct their nurses 
in anatomy, ohysiology, chemistry , sociology, and mierobLology. 

- Several years aco arrangements were made so that our students could participate 
in a national freshman-sophomore testing program. These tests given throughout the 
United States in mamy types of colleges are averaged each year. Consistently year 
after year the average of our students has been and is higher than the national 
averages | : 

For the past two Septembers we have admitted two of the largest classes in 
the history of our college, and our enrollment is higher than it has ever been in 
its history. This September from all indications classes will be at capacity. 
We pledge our untiring energy to help produce the teachers needed to offset the 
tremendous teacher shortage that besets our Commonwealth. 

In concluston--In our plans for the future recognizing the facts of the past 
and the present we hope to blaze a broader trail to the realization of the needs of 
@ living democracy that is based not only on idealism but on the best methods of 
bringing that idealism to reality. Our curriculum will be kept scholastically 
sound and in step with moderna educational procedures, We shall hold to the knowledge 


CA 


: ool) oo 
and Us. of the past but will meet the challenge of the future. It is our task 
f 
to give future teachers goals and ideals toward which they can strive. The hope 
of America today is good education for children, and it is the function of colleges 


like this to produce teachers that are able, well trained, thoroughly equipped 





to pass on to those who follow the ideals that made this great nation. 


